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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 

BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

(Continued from page 29.) 
IV. WILLIAM PENN: CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 

The Founder of Pennsylvania, the son of Captain, after- 
wards Admiral, "William Penn, was born in London on the 
14th of October, 1644. 

Captain Penn had just been appointed to the command 
of the " Fellowship," in the navy controlled by the Par- 
liament. The extracts from his journal of his cruise in 
this ship, printed by Granville Penn in his " Memorials" of 
Admiral Penn, show that on Saturday, the 12th of October, 
he being on board, the ship, which had been lying in the 
Thames, left Deptford at six o'clock a.m. and dropped 
down the river. But the next entry is not made until the 
4th of November, when she weighed anchor " and came 
into the Downs." The common, and no doubt a fair, pre- 
sumption has been that she was delayed on her voyage to 
the Irish coast — where she subsequently took part in the 
operations against the royalists — by the stay of Captain 
Penn on shore, on account of the birth of his son, on the 
Monday following the start from Deptford. 

It has been assumed by biographers of Penn ' that Cap- 
tain Penn, in October, 1644, at the time of the birth of his 
son, was living in the house described by the seaman Gibson 
(already cited) as the Admiral's residence in 1655, " upon 
Great Tower-hill." This may be correct, but there is nar- 
row ground for the assumption. In the fourteen years that 
intervened Captain Penn was much of the time at sea, and 
his family were living elsewhere. That the same house 

1 Dr. Stoughton, in his " William Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania," 
London, 1882, and perhaps others. 
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would be occupied in 1644 and in 1655 is at least doubtful, 
and in tbe absence of fuller knowledge the assumption ap- 
pears excessive. 

The biographical sketch of Penn prefixed to his " Select 
"Works" says he " was born in the parish called St. Kath- 
erine's, near the Tower of London." The baptism register 
of the Church of Allhallows, Barking (London), contains 
this entry: 

" 1644, October 23. William, son of William Penn, and 
Margarett his wife, of the Tower Liberty." 

Allhallows, Barking, is an interesting old church at the 
east end of Great Tower Street, in the ward of that name, 
dedicated to Allhallows and St. Mary, and said to be " the 
most complete mediaeval church remaining in London." 
Its distinguishing title, Barking (for there are several All- 
hallows churches in London), is derived from the fact that 
its vicarage originally belonged to that of Barking, outside 
the city, in Essex. 1 

The "Fellowship" having sailed, Margaret Penn pres- 
ently went with her child to Wanstead, in Essex, in the 
suburbs of London, and that place, down to the time of the 
Admiral's death there in 1670, becomes prominent in the 
family history. In what house they stayed at Wanstead 
does not appear, but a misconception of Captain Penn's 
worldly condition has led some of the biographers of his 
son to say that they resided at Wanstead, in " one of the 
country seats" belonging to the captain. This is, of course, 
simply imaginative. Unless we are grossly misinformed 

1 The Great Fire of London, September, 1666, was stopped at this 
point, at the church, its dial and porch being burned. 

Pepys : September 5, 1666. — " ... I find by the blowing up of houses, 
and the greate helpe given by the workmen out of the King's yards, sent 
up by Sir W. Pen, there is a good stop given to it [the Great Fire] as 
well at Marke-lane end as ours; it having only burned the dyall of 
Barking Church, and part of the porch, and there quenched. I up to 
the top of Barking steeple, and there saw the saddest sight of desola- 
tion that I ever saw. . . ." 

John Quincy Adams was married in this church (July 26, 1797). 
Many of the state prisoners executed on Tower Hill were buried there. 
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concerning him, Captain Penn's circumstances at that time 
did not permit him the ownership of either town house or 
country-seat. 

Wanstead is close by Chigwell. At the latter place 
there were free schools, founded in 1629 by Harsnet, 
Archbishop of York. 1 To these young William Penn was 
sent. One of them was for instruction in English, the 
other a Latin school. The quaint and strictly framed rules 
of the archbishop's foundation give us a clue to the boy's 
education. Those of the school " for teaching the Greek 
and Latin tongues" required that the master should be " a 
good poet; of a sound religion, neither papal nor puritan; 
of a grave behavior ; of a sober and honest conversation ; 
no tipler or haunter of alehouses ; no puffer of tobacco ; 
and above all, apt to teach, and severe in his government." 
Waiving controversy upon the religious clause, it cannot be 
said but that these exacting specifications were likely to 
give a pronounced character to the school, and probably 
secure a teacher of some ability. It was directed also by 
the archbishop that the text-books in the higher school 
should be " Lilly's Latin and Oleonard's Greek grammar," 
that, for " phrase and style," the scholars should read " no 
other than Tully and Terence," that for poetry they should 
have " the ancient Greek and Latin, no novelties, nor con- 
ceited modern writers." As to the teacher of the English 
school, it was required that he write "fair secretary and 
Eoman hands," " that he be skillful in ciphering and cast- 
ing of accounts, and that he teach his scholars the same 
. faculty." 2 

These schools at Chigwell the lad attended, it is said, 

1 Samuel Harsnet (1561-1631), vicar of Chigwell from 1597 to 1605, 
a pluralist of considerable scope, a vigorous polemic, inclined to high 
church, and charged with " papistical," views, was made archbishop 
under Charles I., 1629, owing his elevation, it is said, to Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel. He was buried in the parish church at Chigwell, at 
the feet of his wife, in a tomb in the chancel floor, and there is a " fine 
brass," after a design of his own, in his memory, on the wall. 

2 Lyson's (Kev. Daniel) " Environ of London," 1796, Vol. IV. p. 128. 
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until he was twelve years old. 1 That he acquired a good 
knowledge of Latin there is fairly certain, and as to Greek, 
the foundation of his acquaintance with it may also have 
been laid in this period. His writings in later time show 
him to have been a fair Greek scholar, and his copy of 
the Greek Testament was sold at auction in London in 
1872. 

Without intending to speak minutely of any part of 
Penn's life, it seems proper to dwell a moment at this point 
on the surroundings of these early years, while living at 
Wanstead and attending the Chigwell schools. Dr. Stough- 
ton devotes some pages to an intelligent and suggestive 
sketch of them, pointing out that this part of Essex in those 
years " was steeped in Puritanism," and that the conditions 
of the boy's life there may well have influenced his subse- 
quent career. Dr. Emanuel Utey, vicar of Chigwell, had 
been ejected from his place for alleged ritualistic practices 
in church in 1641, and in 1650 it was reported by commis- 
sioners that there had been no settled minister there since 
his departure. The disputes in the church at "Wanstead, 
also, between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy began about 
1642, and ran high. A number of the people drew up and 
signed a celebrated " Protest" against all " innovations" 
which, as they considered, would lead away from " the true 
reformed Protestant religion." 

His years in the country, in the midst of a community 
of strenuously earnest advocates of religious change, at- 
tending a small and strictly administered school, hearing 
the anxious discussion of great and serious events going on 
in England, must have left their deep impression on Wil- 
liam Penn. Adjacent to Wanstead and Chigwell there lay 
— until 1851, when it was disafforested — the woods known 
as Hainault Forest, and in these, it may reasonably be sup- 
posed, the active, spirited boy rambled and played, acquir- 
ing that love for nature and that acquaintance with it by 

1 Clarkson, p. 3. Stoughton speaks of his life at Wanstead " for about 
eleven years." 
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which his subsequent career was marked. 1 The region is 
still "very picturesque in parts, abounds in nightingales, 
and can show some fine trees, although none so large nor 
so celebrated as the Fairlop oak, which stood not far from 
Chigwell." 2 

Returning to London about 1655 or 1656, it is said that 
Admiral Penn had a private tutor for the lad at the house 
on Tower Hill. 3 But this could have been only for a brief 
period, if the account given by Granville Penn can be con- 
fidently followed at this point. He says that the Admiral, 
after his release from the Tower, in 1655, took his family 
to Ireland, and indicates that they practically remained 
there until 1660, when Charles II. returned from Holland 
and the monarchy was restored. It may thus be assumed 
that, until he went to the University, Penn's education had 
been received at Chigwell and at the hands of private 
tutors, — the latter for a short time in London, and for a 
longer period at Macromp, in Ireland. In 1660, in Octo- 
ber, he went to Oxford, and on the 26th of that month was 
entered as a " gentleman commoner" at Christ Church Col- 
lege. 4 

1 Of the period of his youth in Ireland, say 1656-60, Hepworth Dixon 
says, " In person he was tall and slender, but his limbs were well knit, 
and he had a passionate fondness for field sports, boating, and other 
manly exercises." (" Life of Penn," p. 26.) Of his residence at Oxford, 
Anthony Wood says, " he delighted in manly sports at times of recrea- 
tion." These recall the familiar story, derived from Samuel Preston's 
grandmother, that Penn, when he met with the Indians in this country, 
on his second visit, " walked with them, sat with them on the ground, 
and ate with them of their roasted acorns and hominy. At this they 
expressed great delight, and soon began to show how they could hop 
and jump ; at which exhibition, William Penn, to cap the climax, sprang 
up and beat them all !" 

2 Citation in Stoughton, p. 6. The Fairlop oak was one of the show- 
trees of England until it fell, partly as the result of fire, in February, 
1870. Its girth at the ground was forty-eight feet, and three feet up 
thirty-six feet. Its branches covered a circumference of three hundred 
feet. 

3 Clarkson, p. 3. 

4 From the account in Janney, it would be inferred that he went to 
Oxford in 1659, the expression of the former being that he did so " at 
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Who his tutors were, or what the circumstances of his 
life in Ireland, is not disclosed by the biographies ; but it 
seems quite plain that the lad of 1660 arrived at Oxford very 
much of a Puritan in his religious temper, and that his subse- 
quent tribulations there were a not unnatural consequence of 
this disposition. In his own account of his second tour in 
Germany, 1677, he summarizes the narrative which he gave 
to Anna Maria von Schurmann, and the Somerdykes, in 
their house at "Wiewerd, at the morning interview on the 
13th of September, and unless we could take the view that 
he was a deceiving or self-deceived man, its pregnant sen- 
tences must command our attention. He says, " Here I 
began to let them know how, and when, the Lord first 
appeared unto me, which was about the twelfth year of my 
age, anno 1656. How at times betwixt that and the fif- 
teenth, the Lord visited me, and the Divine impressions he 
gave me of himself; of my persecution at Oxford, and how 
the Lord sustained me in the midst of that hellish darkness 
and debauchery; of my being banished the college; the 
bitter usage I underwent when I returned to my father; 
whipping, beating, and turning out of doors in 1662. Of 
the Lord's dealings with me in France, and in the time of 
the Great Plague in London. In fine, the deep sense he 
gave me of the vanity of this world ; of the Irreligiousness 
of the religions of it." 

The biographic value of this passage is important. Gran- 
ville Penn, with scant sympathy for the Quaker, but more 
for the Admiral, in his memorial of the latter minimizes 
the breach between father and son at the time of the Oxford 
troubles, but it is evident that he does so unduly ; the im- 
pressive details above are too plain to be set aside. 

Dr. Stoughton, pointing out the manner — not at all unfa- 
vorable — in which Anthony "Wood, the minute and caustic 
annalist of Oxford University, describes Penn's stay there, 

the age of fifteen." This error occurs by following Clarkson, who uses 
substantially the same language. Foster's " Alumni Oxon." is cited by 
Mr. Eigg, in his article in the " Dictionary of National Biography," for 
the exact date. 
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questions the accuracy of the stories that he joined in tear- 
ing off the gowns of the students, etc., and even suggests a 
doubt whether he was expelled by the authorities. But as 
to the latter point his own expression above, " my being 
banished the college," appears conclusive. Anthony Wood 
describes the young man at some length, " enumerates a 
number of his works, and treats him with considerable 
civility." l 

Paragraphs in Pepys, at this period, throw light on the 
situation. The following are of interest : 

" Nov. 1, 1661. — At my house, Sir William sent for his son, Mr. Wil- 
liam Pen, lately come from Oxford." 2 

" Jan. 1, 1661-2. — . . . Home again, and sent to young Mr. Pen and 
his sister to go anon with my wife and I to the theatre. That done, Mr. 
Pen came to me, and he and I walked out ... so home again to dinner, 
and by and by came the two young Pens, and after we had eat a barrel 
of oysters, we went by coach to the play [" The Spanish Curate."] . . . 
From thence home, and they sat with us till late at night, at cards very 
merry, but the jest was Mr. Pen had left his sword in the coach, and so 
my boy and he run out after the coach, and by very great chance did at 
the Exchange meet with the coach, and got his sword again." 

" Jan. 25, 1661-2. — At home. . . . Walking in the garden. ... Sir 
W. Pen came to me, and did break a business to me about removing his 
son from Oxford to Cambridge to some private college. I proposed 
Magdalene, but cannot name a tutor at present ; but I shall think and 
write about it." 

" Feb. 1. — I and Sir William Pen walked in the garden, talking about 
his business of putting his son to Cambridge ; and to that end I intend 
to write to-night to Fairebrother, to give me an account of Mr. Burton 
of Magdalene." 

" March 16. — Walking in the garden with Sir W. Pen : his son 
William is at home, not well. But all things, I fear, do not go well 
with them — they both look discontentedly, but I know not what ails 
them." 

" April 28, 1662.— {At Portsmouth] Sir W. Pen much troubled upon 
letters came last night. Showed me one of Dr. Owen's to his son, 

1 Stoughton, p. 36. 

2 This passage Hepworth Dixon cites (" Life of Penn," p. 31) as au- 
thority for the statement that he was expelled from the University. But 
it is plain from Pepys's further entries that the expulsion was not at this 
time, but several months later. 
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whereby it appears his son is much perverted in his opinion by him ; 
which I now perceive is one thing that hath put Sir William so long off 
the hookes." 

With Perm's stay at Oxford the Pennsylvania undertaking 
is in some degree connected. Twenty years later, his letter, 
— dated at Westminster, 12th of Second Month (April), 
1681, just after the grant had been made him by the King, — 
addressed to Robert Turner, Anthony Sharp, and Roger 
Roberts, at Dublin, contained a passage which has been 
repeatedly noted : 

" For many are drawn forth to be concerned with me [in Pennsylva- 
nia], and perhaps this way of satisfaction [for losses which he had pre- 
viously mentioned, due to his being a Quaker] has more of the hand of 
God in it than a downright payment : this I can say that I had an open- 
ing of joy, as to these parts, in the year 1661, at Oxford, twenty years since; 
and as my understanding and inclinations have been much directed to 
observe and reprove mischiefs in government, so it is now put in my 
power to settle one." ] 

What is signified in the expression " an opening of joy," 
etc., is somewhat uncertain, but Dr. F. D. Stone has pointed 
out, in connection with it, 2 that as early as 1660, George 
Fox was thinking of forming a colony of Friends in the 
region subsequently granted to Penn, and corresponded 
with Josiah Coale, who was then in Maryland, on the 
subject. 

Following upon his departure from Oxford, and a brief 
stay in London, came the tour in France, the studies under 
Moses Amyraut, the Protestant theologian, 3 at Saumur, and 

1 Letter in full in Janney, p. 163, and Vol. I., " Memoirs of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania," p. 210. 

2 Winsor's " Narrative and Critical History of America," III. 475. 

3 In the biographies Amyraut's name has suffered. Dr. Stoughton 
calls it Amyrant, and Janney's printers have made it Auryrault ! Amy- 
raut, himself an interesting man, derives some addition of importance 
to us because of Penn's studies with him. He was " one of the most 
celebrated divines of the reformed church of France, during the 17th 
century," a modified Calvinist, charged by his enemies as holding doc- 
trines that opened " a door to Arminianism, even to Pelagianism itself," 
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the excursion into Italy. Penn returned from Turin in the 
summer of 1664, being recalled by his father, who now ex- 
pected active employment in the naval war with the Dutch. 
Pepys has these two allusions : 

"Aug. 26, 166^. — Mr. Pen, Sir William's son, is come back from 
France, and come to visit my wife ; a most modish person, grown, she 
says, a fine gentleman." 

" 80th. — Comes Mr. Pen to visit me. I perceive something of learning 
he hath got, but a great deal, if not too much, of the vanity of the 
French garb, and affected manner of speech and gait. I fear all real 
profit he hath made of his travel will signify little." ' 

Upon which it may be remarked simply that Mr. Pepys 
had little prevision of the future, so far as young "Mr. 
Pen" was concerned. 

"Sept. 5, 1665. — Home pretty betimes, and there found W. Pen, and 
he staid supper with us and mighty merry talking of his travells, and the 
French humours, etc., and so parted and to bed." 

The events following the return from Italy down to the 
writing of " The Sandy Foundation Shaken," and his im- 
prisonment in the Tower in 1668, are all interesting, but 
must be passed over without much detail. He began the 
study of law at Lincoln's Inn (February 7, 1664-65), was 
presented at court, attended upon his father, was on board 
the fleet, 2 and brought despatches to the King. Letters sent 
to his father at this time are worth reproduction, as showing 
the filial attitude of the writer. They are in Granville 

but " repeatedly absolved," nevertheless, " from charges of heresy, by 
synods of his own church." He had been appointed to the church at 
Saumur in 1626, and to the chair of theology in the university there in 
1633 ; in the latter he remained till his death, in 1664, soon after Penn's 
stay with him at Saumur. 

1 We may recall the statement of the seaman, Gibson, already cited, 
" I remember your honour very well, when you newly came out of France, 
and wore pantaloon breeches." 

2 Pepys : April %5, 1665. — " This afternoon, W. Pen, lately came from 
his father in the fleete, did give me an account how the fleete did sail, 
about 103 in all. . . ." 
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Penn's " Memorials," Vol. II. p. 318, and are also repro- 
duced by Janney : „,, „ „* . „ ,,.„„ 
J J "From Harwich, 23d April, 1665. 

" Honoueed Fathee, — We could not arrive here sooner than this 
day, about twelve of the clock, by reason of the continued cross winds, 
and, as I thought, foul weather. I pray God, after all the foul weather 
and dangers you are exposed to, and shall be, that you come home as 
secure. And I bless God, my heart does not in any way fail, but firmly 
believe that if God has called you out to battle, he will cover your head 
in that smoky day. And, as I never knew what a father was till I had 
wisdom enough to prize him, so I can safely say, that now, of all times, 
your concerns are most dear to me. It's hard, meantime, to lose both 
a father and a friend. ... " W P " 

" Navy Office, 6th May, 1665. 

" At my arrival at Harwich, (which was about one of the clock on the 
Sabbath day, and where I staid till three), I took post for London, and 
was at London the next morning by almost daylight. I hasted to White- 
hall, where, not finding the King up, I presented myself to my Lord of 
Arlington and Colonel Ashburnham. 

" At his majesty's knocking, he was informed there was an express 
from the Duke ; at which, earnestly skipping out of his bed, he came 
only in his gown and slippers ; who, when he saw me, ' Oh ! is't you ? 
how is Sir William ?' 

" He asked how you did at three several times. He was glad to hear 
your message about Ka. [?] After interrogating me above half an hour, 
he bid me go about your business and mine too. As to the Duchess, he 
was pleased to ask several questions, and so dismissed me. 

" I delivered all the letters given me. My mother was to see my Lady 
Lawson, and she was here. 

" I pray God be with you, and be your armor in the day of contro- 
versy ! May that power be your salvation, for his name's sake. And so 
will he wish and pray, that is with all true veneration, honored father, 
" Your obedient son and servant, 

"William Penn." 

The naval battle with the Dutch, in which Admiral Penn 
was " Great Captain Commander," and in which he won a 
signal success, occurred June 3, 1665, and soon after the 
frightful increase of the plague in London drove Penn to 
the country. In the autumn of that year his father sent 
him to Ireland. There he remained for the most of two 
years. In this period occurred the episode of his military 
service, under Lord Arran (second son of the Duke of Or- 
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mond), at the siege of Carrickfergus, and about the time 
of this affair — May, 1666 — there was painted the " portrait 
in armor," of which the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
possesses a copy, presented by Granville Penn in 1833. 
This is a half-length ; the artist is unknown. It is doubt- 
less the only portrait extant of William Penn painted from 
life, unless it be considered that the Blackwell Grange pic- 
ture is really his, and not that of the Admiral. The origi- 
nal of the portrait in armor is at Pennsylvania Oastle, in 
the Isle of Portland, formerly the property of the Penns, 
now owned by J. Merrick Head, Esq. ; another copy be- 
longs to Captain "William Dugald Stewart, of Tempsford 
Hall, in Bedfordshire. 1 

The incident of the attendance by Penn on Thomas Loe's 
preaching at Cork, his further and renewed convincement 
of the views of the Friends, and his arrest by officers at a 
Friends' meeting in that city now followed, — the arrest 
being upon September 3, 1667. He returned soon after 
that to London, then became openly and actively identified 
with the Friends,* and presently began to write and speak 
in their behalf. 3 In 1668 he published " The Sandy Foun- 

1 The portrait in armor is so familiar that it needs no particular de- 
scription. It has been engraved by S. A. Schofly Boston, with the aid 
of a crayon reduction by William Hunt, by Thomas Sartain, by W. 
G. Armstrong, and probably by others. The Schoflf picture is in Win- 
sor's History, Vol. III. p. 474; the Sartain in Watson's Annals, in 
Janney's " Life of Penn," and in the " Memorial History of Philadel- 
phia," as a frontispiece to Vol. I. The three engravings vary somewhat 
in the expression of the face : that of Sartain makes it more mature and 
refined than either of the others ; the Armstrong engraving is a very 
satisfactory reproduction of the portrait. 

2 Pepys: " Dec. 29, 1667. (Lord's day). — At night comes Mrs. Turner 
to see us ; and there among other talk, she tells me that Mr. William 
Pen, who is lately come over from Ireland, is a Quaker again, or some 
very melancholy thing ; that he cares for no company, nor comes into 
any ; which is a pleasant thing after his being abroad so long. . . ." 

3 According to Hepworth Dixon ("Life of Penn," p. 44), it was in 
1668 that, after a painful interview, "the indignant Admiral turned him 
out of doors." There seems to be no good authority for this statement. 
Penn's own narrative to Anna Maria von Schurmann, already given, 
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dation Shaken," and on the 12th of December of that year 
he was committed to the Tower on account of it. He had 
been, as he himself tells in the manuscript fragments of an 
" Apology," 1 twice to court earlier in the year, once in com- 
pany with George Whitehead, Josiah Coale, and Thomas 
Loe, and next time with Whitehead and Coale, to urge a 
relaxation of the persecution of the Friends. Their suffer- 
ings by " Stocks, Whips, Gaols, Dungeons, Praemunires, 
Fines, Sequestrations, and Banishment," compelled his deep 
sympathy, and they were entitled, he thought, to better 
treatment. "Accordingly," he says, "I had formed a 
scheme to myself for that purpose. But it so fell out that, 
towards the close of that year, I was made incapable of 
prosecuting the resolution I had taken, and the plan I had 
layd of this affair, by a long and close imprisonment in the 
Tower 2 for a book I writ, called [etc.] 3 . . . I was committed 
the beginning of December, and was not discharged till the 
Fall of the Leaf following ; wanting about fourteen days of 
nine months. . . . Within six weeks after my enlargement I 
was sent by my Father to settle his Estate in Ireland," etc. 
In the Tower he had written " No Cross, No Crown," 
which must be considered, no doubt, the most important of 
his numerous religious writings. 4 The subject — a crown of 

definitely mentions the " turning out of doors" as " in 1662." This date 
seems to have been overlooked by Dixon. 

1 " Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania," III., Part 2. 

2 This imprisonment was a harsh one. He says ("Apology"), " As 
I saw very few, so I saw them but seldom, except my own Father and 
Dr. Stillingfleet, the present Bishop of Worcester. The one came as 
my relation, the other at the King's command to endeavour my change 
of judgment." Bishop Stillingfleet treated him considerately. "lam 
glad," proceeds Penn, " I have the opportunity to own so publickly the 
great pains he took, and humanity he showed, and that to his modera- 
tion, learning, and kindness I will ever hold myself obliged." 

3 Pepys : " February 12, 1668-9. — Got William Pen's book against 
the Trinity, and I find it so well writ, as I think it is too good for him 
to have writ it ; it is a serious sort of book, and not fit for everybody to 
read." 

4 A second edition was issued in 1682, the twenty-fourth (English) 
edition in 1857. 

Vol. xx.— 12 
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reward for the cross of suffering — sprang naturally from his 
own situation. Hepworth Dixon says that, " considering 
the shortness of time, and other untoward circumstances 
under which it was produced, the reader is struck with the 
grasp of thought, the power of reasoning, the lucid arrange- 
ment of subject, and the extent of research displayed. Had 
the style been more condensed, it would have been well 
entitled to claim a high place in literature." 1 

His release from the Tower must have been, from his own 
account, near the end of August, 1669. On the 15th of 
September he left London, and on the 24th of October he 
sailed from Bristol for Cork, where he arrived on the 26th, 
to resume his charge of the Irish property. He found, as 
he tells us in his fragmentary " Apology," the Friends un- 
der " general persecution, and those of the City of Cork 
almost all in prison," so that he promptly " adjourned all 
private affairs," and hastened to Dublin to the authorities 
to intercede in their behalf. Rutty's " History of Friends 
in Ireland" says that " William Penn, who was here this 
year, did frequently visit his friends in prison, and hold 
meetings with them, omitting no opportunity he had with 
those in authority to solicit on their behalf; and as the 
Ninth month [November] national meeting was this year 
held at his lodgings in Dublin, an account of Friends' suf- 
ferings was then drawn up by way of address, which he 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant, (John, Lord Berkeley, 
Baron Stratton), whereupon an order of Council was ob- 
tained for the release of those that were imprisoned." 2 

Penn remained in Ireland until the summer of 1670. He 

1 " Life of Penn," p. 63. 

2 This passage in Eutty's History (which is a continuation and en- 
largement of a brief account by Thomas Wight) is repeated almost ver- 
batim by Gough in his " History of the Quakers," and is cited by 
Janney, p. 55. The release of the Friends was ordered June 4, 1670. 
In the " Life of Penn" prefixed to his " Select Works" it is stated that, 
" being arrived at Cork, he immediately visited his friends there, and the 
next day had a meeting with them . . . having tarried there some days, 
he went from thence to Dublin, and on the 5th of the 9th month was at 
the National Meeting of Friends, which was held at his lodgings." 
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resided at Cork and at Dublin, preached at the Friends' 
meetings, wrote religious pamphlets, appealed not only to 
the Lord Lieutenant, but to Lord Arran, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, and others, in behalf of the Friends, and attended 
meantime to the care of his father's property. In April, 
1670, the Admiral wrote to him, " I wish you had well done 
all your business there, for I find myself to decline." Penn, 
therefore, presently returned to England, and joined his 
father at "Wanstead. Margaret, as we have seen, was mar- 
ried, and was living with her husband in Yorkshire ; while 
Richard, in June, as appears from Captain Poole's letter, 
already cited, was in Italy. The Admiral's career was 
nearly closed. His son-in-law Lowther had written to him 
in April, recommending for his purchase an estate near his 
own in Yorkshire, but the time for that was past. 

Penn, however, was to undergo one more remarkable 
experience before he parted from his father. On August 
14, 1670, it being the first day of the week, he went with 
William Mead to the meeting of Friends in White Hart 
Court, Gracechurch Street. William Mead, a country gen- 
tleman of some estate in Essex, had been a captain in the 
Parliamentary service, and for a time, like John Gilpin, 
a " linen-draper bold" in the city. He was now one of 
those recently converted to the views of George Fox, and 
active in spreading " the Truth," as the Friends held it. 1 
The meeting-house in Gracechurch Street had been, like 
the others in London, for some weeks closed under the 
operation of the " Conventicle Act," 2 and guarded by sol- 

1 He married, in 1681, at the Devonshire House Friends' meeting, in 
London, Sarah Fell, one of the daughters of Margaret Fox by her first 
husband, Judge Fell, of Swarthmoor Hall, in Lancashire. 

1 The " Conventicle Act," passed by Parliament in 1664, embodied 
clauses contained in a previous harsh act of 1661. It was renewed in 
1667, and in April, 1670, after quite a struggle in Parliament, was again 
enacted, to take effect May 10 of that year. It was one of the most 
oppressive of the long series of persecuting measures enacted in the 
Eestoration period, levelled at the Dissenters, and fell heavily upon the 
Friends, who would not give up their meetings. It forbade the assem- 
bling of five persons or more, " besides those of the same household," in 
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diers against use by the Friends, and on each Sabbath since 
the law took effect (May 10) there had been some of them 
arrested and imprisoned or fined. On May 15, George 
Fox was taken, in front of the meeting, but the informer 
failed to appear against him, and he was released; later 
John Burnyeat, George Whitehead, and others had fallen 
victims to the sharp enforcement of the law by the lord 
mayor, Sir Samuel Starling. On this 14th of August the 
Friends had repaired to their meeting-house (Gracechurch 
Street), but had found it closed and guarded as before. 
A group had remained outside in the street, and Penn, 
removing his hat, had begun to address them, when in a 
moment constables appeared, with a warrant from the lord 
mayor, and arrested him and Mead ; and being thereupon 
haled before Sir Samuel in short order, and duly reviled 
by him, they were committed for trial. Penn's letter to his 
father, dated next day, the 15th, from " the sign of the 
Black Dog,' in Newgate Market," — " a wretched sponging- 
house," Hepworth Dixon calls it, — informed the sick Ad- 
miral at Wanstead what had happened. 

The trial of Penn and Mead is a tempting theme. It 

" any assembly, conventicle or meeting, under colour or pretence of any 
exercise of religion, in any other manner than according to the liturgy 
and practice of the Church of England," and imposed a ruinous series 
of fines, part of the proceeds of which went to informers. " By this 
law," says Sewel (" History of the Quakers"), " many an honest family 
was impoverished ; for the Quakers did not leave off meeting together 
publicly. ... At London, as well as at other places, many were spoiled 
of their goods very unmercifully, and many times people of good sub- 
stance brought to mere poverty, seeing not only the shop goods of some 
but also their household goods have been seized, insomuch that the very 
sick have had their beds taken from under them, . . . nay, they have 
been so cruel as to leave them nothing ; insomuch as when the child's 
pap hath stood in a pannikin, they have thrown out the pap to take the 
pannikin away." Sewel adds, however, that the greed of the informers 
was sometimes checked by humane magistrates. 

The text of the " Conventicle Act" of 1670 is given in full by Sewel ; 
also by Besse, who gives, besides, the previous acts of 1661 and 1664. The 
law of 1670, though capable of being made to work great hardship, was 
less severe than that of 1664, which imposed heavier fines, and added 
imprisonment and transportation. 
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forms an episode in English history at once dramatic and 
diverting. In its historical and legal aspects it is impor- 
tant, and as a picture of manners in London under Charles 
II. it has elements which Shakespeare would have made 
immortal. As to the chief actor, Penn, nothing in his ex- 
tended life and varied activities better discloses his qualities. 1 

The trial began September 1, and was continued on the 
3d, 4th, and 5th. Ten magistrates were upon the bench : 
the mayor, Sir Samuel Starling; the recorder, Sir John 
Howell; five aldermen, among them Sir John Eobinson, 
the oppressive and persecuting lieutenant of the Tower; 
and three sheriffs. The browbeating and bullying from 
the court, especially from the recorder, the spirit, readi- 
ness, and wit of Penn's defence (and Mead, it must in jus- 
tice be said, bore himself equally well), the courage and 
endurance of the jury, the ridiculous break-down of the 
whole proceeding, — though the court indulged its spiteful- 
ness to cover its mortification at the end, — make up a chap- 
ter which every biographer of Penn is irresistibly led to 
cite as fully as possible. Penn's promptly issued account 
of it, " The People's Ancient and Just Liberties Asserted," 
has been many times reprinted, and its simple and graphic 
details make it worthy of a place beside classics of Defoe 
or Bunyan. 

The sequel of the trial, too, — the imprisonment of the 
jury in default of payment of forty marks fine for refusing 
to find a verdict of guilty, their release upon habeas corpus 
in a suit against the lord mayor and recorder for illegal 
imprisonment, the trial of the suit in the Court of Common 
Pleas before a bench of twelve judges, the elaborate argu- 
ment of the question by distinguished counsel, the unani- 
mous decision that a jury is to judge of the facts and that 
it cannot be coerced, — that the court may try " to open the 

1 The impression made by his conduct at this trial is suggested by La- 
fayette's toast at Philadelphia, at the dinner to Richard Bush, July 20, 
1825. Lafayette gave : " The memories of Penn and Franklin — the one 
never greater than when arraigned before an English jury, or the other 
than before a British Parliament." 
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eyes of the jurors, but not to lead them by the nose," — and 
the ultimate triumphant discharge in open court of Edward 
Bushel 1 and his eleven resolute companions, — is set down in 
the law reports of England as a famous case. " It estab- 
lished a truth," says Hepworth Dixon, "which William 
Penn never ceased to inculcate — that unjust laws are power- 
less weapons, when used against an upright people." 

Penn, with Mead, had been recommitted to Newgate 
September 5, in default of the payment of fines for " con- 
tempt of court" in declining to remove their hats during 
the trial. Some one, however, paid their fines two days 
later, and they were released. 

The Admiral, at Wanstead, was now within a few days 
of his close. Penn's discharge from Newgate took place 
on the 7th of September, and it was but nine days later, 
the 16th, that his father died. 

SUMMARY : ADMIRAL PENN. 

Sir William Penn, Knight, son of Captain Giles and 
Joan Penn, born at Bristol ; baptized in the Church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle April 23, 1621; married, 1643-44, 
Margaret, daughter of John Jasper, of Rotterdam. He 
died September 16, 1670, at Wanstead, Essex, and was 
buried September 30, at St. Mary's Redcliffe, Bristol. His 
wife, born (?) ; died 1681-82, and was buried March 4 of 
that year in the church at Walthamstow, Essex. Their 
issue : 

1 The browbeating of Bushel by the court, all unavailing as it was, 
is a notable feature of the trial. " Sir," said the recorder to him, when 
the jury first reported they could not agree, " you are the cause of this 
disturbance, and manifestly show yourself an abetter of faction ; I shall 
set a mark upon you, sir !'' " Sirrah," interjected the mayor a moment 
later, " you are an impudent fellow ; I will put a mark upon you !" 
Again the mayor, infuriated at the verdict of not guilty as to Mead, 
shouted, " What, will you be led by such a fellow as Bushel? an impu- 
dent, canting fellow! I warrant you, you shall come upon no more 
juries in haste !" Sheriff Bludworth declared he knew when he saw 
Bushel on the jury there would be trouble, and the lord mayor threat- 
ened, " I will cut his nose I" 
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1. William Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania. 

2. Margaret, born (?); married, February 14, 1666-67, 
Anthony Lowther, of Maske, Yorkshire, and left issue, a 
son (and perhaps others) William, created a baronet in 1697. 
Margaret died 1718, and was buried at Walthamstow. Her 
husband died 1692, and was buried at Walthamstow, where 
there is a " monument" to him. (In a letter, 9th of Third 
month (May), 1720, to Eebecca Blackfan, at Pennsbury, 
Pennsylvania, Hannah Penn said, " My cousin John Low- 
ther is married, has one child, a daughter, and lives at 
Mask, as yet. My cousin Sir Thomas, the heir of Sir Wil- 
liam, is just returned from bis travels in France and Flan- 
ders. He went out a very promising hopeful young man, 
and I greatly hope is not worsted but improved by his 
journey." It was this Sir Thomas Lowther, Bart., who 
married Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, see p. 25.) 

3. Bichard, born (?) ; died without issue 1673. Extract 
from Walthamstow parish register : " Bichard Penn, gent., 
second son of Sir William Penn, Knight, from Bickmers- 
worth, buried Ap'l 9, 1673." 

(To be continued.) 



